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COMMUNISM ENSURES EQUALITY 


Communism is a classless social system 
with one form of public ownership of the 
means of production and full social equality 
of all members of soctety. 


(CPSU Programme) 


The idea of general equality was born many ages ago. It was 
advocated by the advanced minds of mankind; it fired the hearts of 
millions and roused them to battle against inequality and oppres- 
sion. 


The idea of equality is simple. Naturally people do not possess 
identical physical and mental capacities; their individual require- 
ments and tastes vary, and so do their natural environments. But 
they must be equal socially, i.e., as regards their status in society, 
their political and civil rights, their participation in social labour 
according to ability, their material security, level of education, cul- 
tural and moral development. 


However, the history of society has its own laws. The great 
ideals of equality were not destined to take real shape before the 
peoples were able to take their destiny into their own hands. Before 
the socialist revolution in Russia, equality along with other pro- 
gressive ideals, remained at best a dream or a mere declaration. 


The bourgeois system came into being 
with the alluring slogans of liberty, equality, 
fraternity. But ...instead of equality a new 
gaping abyss of social and economic equality 
appeared. 

(CPSU Programme) 


Social inequality, in property ownership at first, and later, in- 
equality before the law, as well as in the political and cultural 
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spheres, originated and gained a foothold as the result of the deve- 
lopment of private property in the means of production. It was 
then that divisions developed in society on the basis of property: 
some people owned the land and instruments of labour, houses and 
gold, while others remained propertyless. Any social equality was 
out of the question then. The property owners captured power, 
material and cultural benefits, and appropriated the bulk of the 
product created by the labour of the propertyless people. 


Inequality grew greater from age to age. The feudal lords 
oppressed the serfs by more retined means than the slaveowners 
oppressed their slaves. In our time, still more refined means of ex- 
ploitation are used under capitalism. The gulf between the masters 
and their servants becomes still wider. True, official propaganda 
is knocking into the heads of people from childhood the notion that 
anyone can become a president and that any man can become a 
billionaire if his investments bring him luck. Some people still have 
faith in such nonsense. Another widely current notion is that all 
people are equal before the law. It is true, of course, that the law 
grants to the poor and to the rich equal freedom to sleep under 
bridges. It is alleged, furthermore, that in the “free world” all 
people enjoy equal rights and have equal weight in society. But 
is it true? Compare the Wall Street billionaires, the Rockefellers, 
Mellons, Morgans, Fords and their ilk with the ordinary workers, 
to say nothing of the millions of unemployed workers and destitute 
farmers. The incomes of those billionaires are thousands of times 
greater! There is a corresponding difference between their political 
weight in society, their chances to run for election to parliament, to 
use the press, the broadcasting and telecasting services. The rela- 
tionship between the capitalist and the worker here may be com- 
pared to the ratio between 1 ton and 1 gramme. 


In the words of an Italian author, if people could feed on words 
rather than food, if they could clothe themselves in words rather 
than in wool and cotton, and if they could live in houses built of 
words rather than of brick, the concept “equality” would probably 
have no enemies. In practice, however, genuine equality, including 
equality in property ownership, and in the economic and cultural 
spheres can be established, given definite economic and social condi- 
tions which have nothing in common with the nature of the sys- 
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tem based on private Property. Some petty bourgeois ideologists, 
Proudhon and his admirers in Particular, were spreading the illusion 
that economic and cultural inequalities could be done away with 
under commodity production and capitalist relationships. To this 
day there are scientists in the West who claim that Capitalism could 
be “democratized” and that class distinctions could be lessened. 
These myths were justifiably ridiculed by Marx and Lenin in their 
time. History has scattered these illusions into thin air. It has 
shown that private property in the means of production must in- 
evitably and constantly develop and deepen inequalities among 
people. 


Glance at the United States of America, the richest country in 
the West. More than one third of the American farms have been 
ruined in the past twenty years; the permanent army of totally 
unemployed reached 5 million while a few hundred families of mil- 
lionaries and billionaires concentrate in their hands increasing 
amounts of wealth. 


President Kennedy himself admitted that 17 million Americans 
go to bed hungry every night and that poverty has not been out- 
lived. It is a shame, President Kennedy said, that the standard of 
living of 32 million people in the richest country of the world is 
lamentably inadequate, a shame that 7 million Americans are de- 
pendent upon charity, that 5 million city apartments have no run- 
ning water and modern plumbing, that there are many nurseries of 
juvenile delinquency in the American cities, and that extreme 
poverty is the lot of a great many American farmers. On the ave- 
rage, one out of every nine workers is unemployed in the most ad- 
vanced capitalist countries of North America, Europe, Asia and 
Australia. 


In the main, only the capitalists stand to gain from economic 
and technical progress in the capitalist world. Their incomes are 
increasing in geometrical progression, while the share of the work- 
ing people in the product of their labour is diminishing. Thus, the 
Share of the industrial workers, salary earners and of the prole- 
tarianized sections of the population in the national income of the 
United States of America has dropped in the twentieth century 
from 59.7 per cent to 45.9 per cent. 
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Between 1938 and 1951, the share of the working class in the 
national income in France dropped from 40 per cent to 29 per cent. 


And what of the economic and cultural inequalities between 
a handful of capitalist countries and their dependencies in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America? Unemployment, agrarian overpopula- 
tion and poverty are truly rampant in the economically under- 
developed countries. 


The New York Times admits that the efforts to improve the 
position of the people in the underdeveloped countries have thus far 
been tragically futile. Almost two thousand million people are prey 
to hunger and diseases without receiving any medical assistance; 
they are clothed in rags and live in dirt, lacking decent shelter, and 
what is worse, without a ray of hope that their future or the destiny 
of their children would be any better. The destitute and hungry 
countries are advancing very slowly, and in some parts of the world 
their position has been going from bad to worse in the last ten years. 
The gulf between the well-to-do and the disinherited people tends 
to widen rather than diminish. The same picture is given by 
Mr. Randall, an American capitalist in his book which was published 
in 1959: “Our prosperity and their (the underdeveloped countries) 
poverty have become incompatible. . . The gap is growing year by 
year; the rich countries are drifting farther away from the less 
fortunate ones.” (Retranslated from the Russian.) 


Statistics show that the per capita annual income in the under- 
developed countries of Africa and Asia is now no more than 
1/20th—1 ‘25th of that in the USA, and in some countries even 
1/40th—1 50th of the American level. Life expectancy in Asia. 
Africa and Latin America is nearly 50 per cent of that in the ad- 
vanced countries, and illiteracy of the population is several times 
greater. More than 80 per cent of the adult population of Africa 
and more than 40 per cent of the population of Latin America is 
illiterate. 


The main cause of this difference in economic and cultural 
progress lies in the plunder of the weak countries by the strong 
ones. Proof of this is contained in the enormous profits derived 
by foreign monopolies in the economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 


According to United Nations statistics, on every dollar invest- 
ed in Latin America the United States monopolies netted in 1946- 
1954 alone a profit of 3.17 dollars. In 1955 alone the Kuwait Oil 
Company raised its rate of profits in the Near East to 500 per cent, 
and the Iraq Petroleum Co. to 180 per cent. 


The Belgian company in the Congo may also be cited as a 
characteristic example. The workers employed in the main enter- 
prise in the Congo, in the Union Miniere carned between 70 and 
200 dollars a year, while the Belgians earned 15-30 times as much. 
But the owners of the enterprises netted an average of 2,400 dollars 
profit a year, after tax and other payments, on the production 
turned out by one worker. 


In eighty years under the Belgian colonial rule the native popu- 
lation of the Congo decreased from 20 million to 14 million. There 
are only 600 doctors in the whole country. No more than about 10 
local inhabitants received a higher education. 


History has shown that capitalism and equality are incompa- 
tible. Under private enterprise it is impossible even to lessen social 
inequalities of people and nations. That has become so obvious 
today that some people in the West declare inequality to be natu- 
ral and just. For example, the American sociologist Charles Bowyer 
maintains that the unequal degree of requirements and differences 
in natural abilities constitute a natural foundation for the existence 
of classes. In its turn, the New York Post tries to scare its readers 
by saying that economic equality would lead to the disappearance 
of all incentives to work. High incomes and profits are the only 
incentives recognized by the monopolists, who dismiss as a painful 
experiment everything that the socialist countries are doing to bring 
about social and economic equality. It is, however, a fact that what 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries have achieved 
is not an experiment but a gain for mankind. 

Il 


The October Revolution smashed the 
chains of national oppression; it proclaimed 
and put into effect the right of nations to 
self-determination, up to and including the 
right to secede. The Revolution completely 
abolished the social estate and class prvi- 
leges of the exploiters. For the first time in 
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history it emancipated women and granted 
them the same rights as men. 


(CPSU Programme) 


The Soviet Union is inhabited by 220 million people of more 
than a hundred nationalities. | Most of these nationalities were 
oppressed before the Great October Socialist Revolution of 1917. 
Many were reduced to the status of colonial peoples; extremely 
backward economically, politically and culturally, they were almost 
totally illiterate, impoverished and denied medical assistance. They 
were prey to hunger and diseases, and some of them were doomed 
to slow extinction, 


In the very first years of Soviet government they received full 
equality and their own statehood. The big nations, the Russians, 
Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Uzbeks, Georgians and others, (al- 
together 15 nations) formed sovereign union republics; the smaller 
nations constituted themselves into autonomous units within the 
Union Republics. Each nation and nationality received a w itten 
language and the right to educate their children in the schools in 
their native language. Every nation and nationality, irrespective of 
the size of its territory and population, has an equal representation 
in the Soviet of Nationalities, one of the two chambers of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Each Union Republic is represented 
in the Soviet of Nationalities by 25 deputies, beginning with the 
Russian Federation which is the largest republic and is inhabited 
by 56 per cent of the entire population of the Soviet Union, and 
ending with the smallest, the Estonian SSR, which has only 0.56 
per cent of the population of the USSR. Each republic and auto- 
nomous region have their independent executive planning and eco- 
nomic organs, their own budget, their own Party and other public 
organizations, their press, broadcasting and telecasting services, 
theatres, schools and colleges. The Constitution of the USSR 
guarantees to each nation the right to self-determination, including 
the right to secede. 

Equally essential is another historic change in the relations of 
people to property. Before the October Revolution of 1917, the ex- 
ploiting classes, the bourgeoisie, the landlords and kulaks compris- 
ed 16.3 per cent of Russia's population, out they owned the over- 
whelming part of national wealth and appropriated approximately 
50 per cent of the national income, 
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On the very first day the Revolution expropriated the land- 
lord's estates and the land passed into the hands of the working 
people. Subsequently all the big industrial enterprises and trans- 
port became the property of the workers and peasants’ state. In 
the middle thirties public property in the means of production was 
already predominant in the USSR; the exploiting classes vanished 
from the scene; all the wealth and the entire national income of the 
Soviet Union became the property of the working people. The 
socialist principles, “He who does not work, neither shall he eat!” 
and “from each according to his ability, to each according to his 
work,” were carried into practice in the USSR. Planned organiza- 
tion of production and distribution according to work brought 
about the disappearance of the extremely rich and of impoverished 
sections of the population, unemployed and paupers. The main 
form of inequality, the division of people into antagonistic classes, 
was done away with completely. The age old gulf between the pro- 
perty owners and propertyless vanished for ever. 


The just law of social equality became firmly planted in life; 
it is expressed in equal pay for equal work, irrespective of sex, age 
and nationality, in higher pay for more skilled and more productive 
labour. 

Nothing is left also of the former caste and class privileges. 
Where equal relations towards public wealth and the means of 
production prevail, a foundation exists for real equality in all 
spheres of life, for equal suffrage and real, not formal, equality 
before the law. In practice, that presents the following picture: 


All Soviet citizens are guaranteed democratic hberties and 
rights, not on paper but in practice, irrespective of social standing, 
sex, nationality and religion. The universal right to work is not 
merely proclaimed; for the first time in history it is guaranteed by 
the absence of unemployment and by the planned, crisis-free deve- 
lopment of the national economy. The general rights of citizens to 
rest and recreation. to an education, to disability grants and old 
age pensions are guaranteed by vast public funds: free education, 
free medical assistance, and an overall system of pensions and 
benefits. In the same way public funds under socialism provide a 
real guarantee for the freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
meetings and assembly, and equal suffrage rights. 
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It is alleged that real freedom and equality in elections exist 
only in the West, but no mention is made of the numerous qualifi- 
cations based on property which keep away from the polls large 
sections of the population owing to social and racial distinctions. 
However, let the critics of communism indicate in the capitalist 
world, a country where more than nine-tenths of the entire popu- 
lation, beginning with the age of eighteen, has voted in elections, as 
is the case in the Soviet Union. In the USA, for example, only 63 
per cent of the inhabitants beginning with the age of 21 voted in the 
last elections. 


Let them indicate a democratic country in the West where the 
majority in parliament would be made up of workers and peasants, 
and not of lawyers and business men. More than 1,800,000 work- 
ing people (including 700.000 women) are taking part in governing 
the state as deputies to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. of the 
Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics and of the local Soviets. 
Other millions are performing the duties of members of various 
committees functioning under the Soviets and as members of Pro- 
duction Conferences in the factories and institutions. 


As a tule, tens of millions of Soviet citizens take part in dis- 
cussing legislative bills and draft national economic plans. Their 
recommendations are published in the press, considered and adop- 
ted by the executive and legislative authorities. 


So much for the arithmetics which has deep social significance. 


The socialist system has done much to eradicate the 
inequalities between men and women. Immediately after the victory 
of the Great October Socialist Revolution the Soviet Government 
annulled the shameful laws which placed the woman in an unequal 
and humiliating position. Women in the USSR enjoy equal right 
with men in all spheres of political, economic and public life. 
Motherhood is recognized as a social function. The state assures 
to women various privileges in production work and in life. They 
receive extra vacations and qualify for a pension at an earlier age. 
With the growth of its possibilities the state provides for greater 
public assistance to women. There is a great and growing network 
of nurseries, kindergartens, medical consultation centres, state 
boarding schools, summer camps and sanatoria for children. The 
numerous state benefits represent a substantial addition to the 
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family budget. All these measures have opened to the women great 
opportunities for work, social and cultural activities. The level of 
education of the Soviet women is well on a par with that of men. 
There are approximately as many college-trained women as men in 
the USSR. Millions of women take an active part in social life. 


HI 


The one-time antithesis between town 
and countryside, between labour by hand and 
by brain, has been abolished. The indes- 
tructible socio-political and :deological umty 
of the Soviet people has been built on the 
basis of the common, vital interests of the 
workers, peasants and intellectuals. 


(CPSU Programme) 
One of the hard heritages of the old world, is the antithesis 
between town and country and between workers of manual and 
mental labour. For centuries the city dominated over the village, 
sapping it of the benefits produced there and dooming it to econo- 
mic and cultural backwardness. For ages people of mental labour 
occupied a higher rung on the social ladder than people of physi- 
cal labour. 


These contradictions are swept away by the socialist system. 
Under Soviet government, the city has become a friend to the vil- 
lage actively helping it to get rid of its backwardness. Modern 
machines are shipped to the villages at state expense. Electricity 
has come to the countryside. Skilled workers are being sent to the 
villages, which are receiving hospitals, dispensaries, schools and 
other cultural institutions. Illiteracy has been completely wiped 
out in town and country. United in collective farms, the peasants 
are rapidly advancing agricultural production. The economic and 
cultural countenance of the village has undergone a radical change 
under socialism. The working people of the villages are rapidly over- 
taking the townsmen in the level of technical equipment of labour, 
in the standard of living and education. 

While in pre-revolutionary Russia living standard of the indus- 
trial worker was approximately doubly higher than that of the 
Peasant, today the living standards of the urban and rural population 
are much closer. The cultural level of the peasantry has been far 
advanced. In 1939, people with a secondary or higher education 
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comprised no more than 1.5% among the collective farmers (not 
counting executives and specialists) and 8.2% among the workers; 
in 1959 these percentages had grown to 21.2 and 38.6 respectively. 


The former contrast between manual and mental labour is also 
disappearing. There are millions of intellectuals who come from the 
midst of the people and are deeply devoted to the people. The gene- 
ral education and cultural level of the entire population has been 
greatly advanced. A decisive part has been played here by the Soviet 
system of education and by the reduction of the working day. Mil- 
lions of working people have received unlimited opportunities for a 
secondary and higher education at state expense, as the result of 
which the cultural level of the working class and of the peasantry has 
been so advanced that the former gulf between the educated “top 
strata” and the uneducated “masses” no longer exists. 


Before the Revolution one could hardly find people with a 
secondary education among the workers and peasants, to say nothing 
of higher education. Today (according to data of the 1959 census) 
people with a secondary or higher education number 88.3 per cent 
among the mental workers and 31.6 per cent among the manual 
workers. This percentage is even higher among workers in many 
other trades. 


IV 


Socialism lifts the people out of darkness 
and ignorance and gives them access to 
modern culture. The intelligentsia is offered 
ample opportunities for creative effort for 
the benefit of the people. 


(CPSU Programme) 


How is this cultural equality of different sections of the popu- 
lation brought about? That is achieved by measures taken ona 
national scale. Seventy-five per cent of the population was illiterate 
in tsarist Russia. In the years immediately following the Revolution 
steps were taken to banish illiteracy completely, in spite of the eco- 
nomic difficulties and chaos caused by foreign intervention and civil 
war. That was followed by the introduction of universal compulsory 
and free elementary education, raised to universal seven-year school- 
ing after the Second World War, and later—to universal eight-year 
schooling. Approximately 50 per cent of the graduates of the eight- 
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year school continue their education in the ten-year and cleven-year 
schools, and more than five million are attending specialised secon- 
dary and higher schools. 

The USSR has the largest percentage of college-trained people, 
of people with higher education than any other country. The higher 
school attendance in the USSR is higher than in all the European 
capitalist countries taken together, and it educates three times as 
many engineers as the USA. 

Just a few figures to illustrate the scope of cultural life in the 
Soviet Union. About 56 million people, or 25 per cent of the popu- 
lation, were studying in the USSR in 1961. There were in town and 
country 130.000 clubs and Houses of Culture, more than 115,000 
film projectors, more than 1,000 theatres, including 501 professional 
theatres, and more than 2,000 people's universities. More than nine 
million industrial and office workers, collective farmers and their 
children took part in amateur art activities, about 70 million people 
subscribed to 380,000 public libraries which provide services free of 
charge. 

The Soviet Union is publishing more books than any other 
country; moreover, these books are printed in 137 languages, includ- 
ing 89 languages of the peoples of the USSR and 48 foreign lan- 
guages. 

One of the specific features of socialist culture lies in that it is 
permeated by the spirit of the high ideals of the new society, by the 
spirit of labour, peace and friendship among all nations, the spirit 
of social progress and of the freedom of art in all its national forms, 
the spirit of real humanism and of the struggle for the happiness of 
all mankind. Art and literature are deeply appreciated and loved in 
the USSR. That strikes the eye of any visitor to our country. James 
Aldridge recalled that in the Soviet Union he met peasants who were 
reading Goethe, trained nurses who on their way to a different city 
were concerned most of all with the safety of the complete collection 
of the works of Balzac, fishermen who asked questions about Field- 
ing, pilots who could recite Robert Burns from memory. And they 
were not exceptions. They were ordinary citizens of the USSR and 
their convictions suggested to them that those were beautiful and 
significant productions. 

What has taken place in the sphere of culture is a real revolu- 
tion. It has opened to the mass of the people priceless cultural trea- 
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sures, it has forged a new intelligentsia, many millions strong, which 
has before it unlimited possibilities for the application of their abi- 
lities in the sphere of education and for creative work. 


y 


Socialist society has not only guaranteeu 
the political equality of nations and created 
Soviet national statehood, but has also abo- 
lished the economic and cultural inequality 
inherited from the old system. 


(CPSU Programme) 


The advocates of racism are trying to prove that the world is 
divided into “inferior” and “superior” races, that the “inferior” races 
are incapable of advancing civilization and that for this reason they 
can only perform the role of labour power, while it is the mission of 
the “superior” races to govern society and develop culture. Modern 
racialism has become the official ideology of fascism. Here is what 
one of the notorious trumpeters of racialism, the Prime Minister of 
the South African Republic H. F. Verwoerd said openly: “The 
natives must be persuaded from childhood that equality is not for 
them. ... I shall close any school in which other ideas are preached 
. .. There is no place for an African in a European society, he may 
be allowed only to perform some of the jobs done by the whites... 
An education is therefore useless to him, for he will not be admitted 
to the local European society.” (Retranslated from the Russian.) 


These and other nazi racialist ravings have been completely ex- 
posed for what they really are by the history of the Soviet multi- 
national state and socialist construction in other countries, which 
proved that all nations, big and small, irrespective of race, are equal- 
ly capable of assimilating and developing advanced culture, provided 
they are placed in proper conditions, freed from exploitation, oppres- 
sion and mutual hostility. No differences whatever, in colour and 
language, in cultural and economic levels, can provide any ground 
for the enslavement of any nation by another nation. 


The great significance of the social and cultural revolution in 
the USSR lies in that it was combined with the solution of the 
national question. National hostility and racial discrimination were 
replaced by friendship and unselfish mutual assistance of free na- 
tions, political equality and national statehood. That has made it 
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possible to achieve within a short space of time economic and cul- 
tural equality of the peoples comprising the fraternal family of 
peoples of the USSR. 


All the Soviet nations have already come up level with the ad- 
vanced nations in economic and cultural development. Thus, indus- 
trial output in the republics of the Transcaucasus and Central Asia 
has grown dozens of times over as compared with the pre-revolu- 
tionary level and is far in advance of the industry of Turkey, Iran 
and other neighbouring states. Per capita production of electric 
power in Azerbaijan, Armenia and Estonia is even above the average 
for the USSR as a whole. Tadjikistan is building one of the largest 
hydroelectric stations in the world with a capacity of 2.7 million kw. 
In the provision of medical assistance and in the development of 
education all the Soviet republics are far ahead of the neighbouring 
capitalist countries and even ahead of the most advanced Western 
powers. The USA, Britain, France, Italy and the Federal Republic of 
Germany have one doctor for every 700—1,000 inhabitants, Turkey, 
Iran and India—one for every 4,000—6,000 inhabitants, while the 
Soviet republics have one doctor for every 318 (Georgian SSR), and 
in some republics for every 885 inhabitants (Kirghiz SSR); in most 
of the republics the average is one for every 450—780 inhabitants. 


The higher school attendance for every 10,000 inhabitants is 
from 20 to 100 students in the most advanced capitalist countries, 
from 10 to 20 students in India, Turkey and Pakistan. In the Soviet 
republics the higher school attendance for every 10,000 inhabitants 
ranges from 61 (Moldavian SSR) to 124 (Georgian SSR), the average 
for the majority of the Soviet republics ranging from 80 to 110. 


Women were particularly oppressed in Central Asia and the 
Transcaucasus. Under Soviet government they discarded the veil 
and have become man’s equal in all spheres of life. The President 
of the Uzbek Republic, i.e., of her Supreme Soviet, is a woman, Y. 
Nasriddinova. Here is what she tells about the women of her re- 
public: 

“Yes, our women have acquired real human happiness. The 
position of the women of Uzbekistan in society today differs from 
her past status as day differs from night. Taking advantage of their 
right to work, they are making a rich contribution to the economic 
and cultural development of their republic. About 5,000 women 
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engineers and 10,500 technicians are employed in industry and con- 
struction. More than 3,000 women agronomists, zootechnicians, 
veterinary doctors and foresters are employed in the health services; 
thousands of women are working as teachers. There are 3,700 women 
among the 10,329 research workers of the republic; they number in 
their midst 23 scientists with D.Sc. degrees and 640 with M.S. deg- 
rees. Women make up 40 per cent of the college-trained specialists.” 


A whole epoch lies behind these figures. The days are not long 
past when an Uzbek woman dared lift the veil over her face at the 
risk of her life. It sounds fantastic today. But it is true. 


I remember that forty years ago V. I. Lenin received in the 
Kremlin the first Uzbek woman delegate. Her face was still veiled 
when she came to ask the beloved leader's advice on how to build 
the new life. Today the Uzbek woman educated by Lenin’s Party is 
worthily representing her people, the great Soviet Power. 


How can we help feeling proud of the fact that Professor Khadi- 
chah Sulemanova L.L.B., an Academician, is speaking before lawyers 
of London and Tokyo, Vienna and Delhi, Cairo and Amsterdam. At 
international scientific forums historians listened with interest to 
Sabakhat Azimdzhanova, Director of the Institute of Oriental Studies 
of the Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek SSR. Professor Munira 
Tursunkhodzhayeva, D.M.S. was received most cordially by our 
Polish and Indonesian friends. The poems of Zulfia Israilova, a 
noted public figure, have been translated not only into the languages 
of the peoples of the USSR but also into many foreign languages. 
Professor Maksuda Hodzhinova, D.T.S., a Corresponding Member of 
the Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek SSR, is well known in and 
outside the republic. 


Could an Uzbek woman even think in the past of becoming the 
leader of a field team, or of driving a tractor and automobile? Today 
the people are proud of the many women who have gained high re- 
pute as cotton growers and experts in raising high crops. Let us 
take, for example, Hero of Socialist Labour Sharafat Barakayeva of 
the Oktyabr Collective Farm in Karakul District. For many years 
now her cotton growing team has been a model of efficient work for 
higher crops of “white gold.” Sharafat Barakayeva was delegated 
by the Bokhara Regional Party Organization to the 22nd Congress 
of the CPSU. Thirty more Uzbek women attended the Congress 
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as delegates. Tursuna Akhunova initiated the movement among 
young women for the operation of cotton harvesters which found 
a large following in all the cotton growing republics. In Uzbekistan 
alone, more than 3,000 girls learnt to operate cotton harvesters in 
two years. 


The example of Uzbekistan is typical of all the nationalities of 
the Soviet Union. Economic and cultural progress, equality of all 
the peoples, of men and women, and elimination of the former eco- 
nomic and cultural inequality of natilons—that is a great historic 
achievement of the socialist system. 


VI 


The distinctive features of the relations 
existing between the countries of the socialist 
community are complete equality, mutual 
respect for independence and sovereignty, 
and fraternal mutual assistance and co-ope- 
ration. 

(CPSU Programme) 


There is no dead wall between the Soviet republics. Their rela- 
tions rest upon the sound foundation of close co-operation and 
fraternal mutual assistance. People of different nationalities live in 
friendship in every republic. People of different nationalities are 
working side by side in the factories and on the collective farms. 
They are all united by enduring friendship bonds. 


The relations between the socialist countries are also imbued 
by the spirit of brotherhood, socialist comradeship and real equality. 
These relations rest upon the unshakeable principles of equality, 
mutual respect, sovereignty and non-interference in one another's 
internal affairs. The principle of mutual advantage and equalıty of 
countries is strictly observed in their commercial relations. The 
fraternal friendship and comradely co-operation of the socialist 
countries are becoming stronger from year to year. That may be 
judged by the following examples. The volume of trade between 
these countries has grown by more than 200 per cent in the last ten 
years (from 1950 to 1960). Deliveries on credit basis on terms 
more favourable than those practised by capitalist states are grow- 
ing, other forms of economic co-operation are also being promoted, 
such, for example, as the creation of a single system of high tension 
lines and a joint transportation network. Four socialist states, 
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Czechoslovakia, the GDR, Hungary and Poland already have a joint 
power supply system. Joint pipelines are under construction. 


The close friendship of the socialist countries enables them to 
promote planfully and effectively their division of labour, to develop 
the most advantageous trends of each national economy. Today the 
countries of the world socialist system account for about 36 per 
cent of the world industrial output and for about 40 per cent of its 
agricultural production. Co-ordinating their economic plans and 
practising mutual assistance, these countries are quickening the eco- 
nomic and cultural progress of the new society, helping the less 
developed countries to come up to the level of the more advanced. 


VII 


Under communism there will be no 
classes, and the socio-economic and cultural 
distinctions, and the differences in living 
conditions, between town and countryside, 
will disappear; the countryside will rise to 
the level of the town in the development of 
the productive forces and the nature of work, 
the forms of production relations, living 
conditions and the well-being of the popu- 
lation. 


(CPSU Programme) 

By doing away with the private ownership of the means of pro- 

duction and class antagonisms, socialism in the USSR has overcome 

the main forms of social inequality and assured to the entire people 

rights and benefits formerly enjoyed only by the privileged classes 
and groups of the population. 


However, the equality of people attained under socialism is not 
yet complete. There is still a distinction between town and village 
in the level of economic organisation and in the life of the popula- 
tion. There still are essential distinctions between manual and men- 
tal labour. People with different degrees of skill have different in- 
comes. At the same time, workers with an equal income from labour 
may have different living standards—-that depends upon the size of 
the family, upon the number of dependents. Conveniences also differ 
in the cities. A certain inequality still exists in the position of 
men and women, inasmuch as the women shoulder the main brunt 
of household work. 
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However, while capitalism deepens the inequalities between 
people and nations, socialism does away with them, and more: it 
creates the necessary conditions for overcoming the survivals of eco- 
nomic and cultural inequalities still remaining in the first phase of 
communism. This process is especially intense at the current stage of 
development of the Soviet socialist society into a communist society. 


There are two friendly classes under socialism, the workers and 
the peasants, as well as the intelligentsia advanced from their midst. 
These are socially homogeneous groups and they all enjoy equal 
political and civil rights; they take part in social labour and they 
have equal power as the masters of collective production. They 
organize economy in accordance with a single plan in the interest of 
the people; they are paid according to their work and they are con- 
stantly improving their standard of life, advancing their well-being. 


At the same time there are specific features which distinguish 
them as different classes and social groups. The workers are em- 
ployed in factories which belong to the state, i.e., to the entire peo- 
ple. The peasants work in agricultural artels (collective farms), the 
property of which belongs to the members of this artel while the 
land is state property. 


The state enterprises are technically equipped and organised 
better than the collective farms, and the productivity of labour in 
industry is higher than in agriculture. The basic source of the in- 
comes of the workers and intellectuals are wages and salaries paid 
according to rates approved by the state. The collective farmers de- 
rive their incomes primarily from the common economy, depending 
on the volume of production on a given collective farm, and, second- 
ly, from their subsidiary households (their personal allotment, 
livestock, etc.). 


The majority of the wage and salary earners live in the cities 
or industrial towns which have a great many cultural services. On 
the other hand, the peasants live in villages which lack the modern 
conveniences and cultural services of the cities. The living and cul- 
tural standards of the peasants are thus still lower than the corres- 
ponding standards of the workers. 


These survivals of class distinctions, of the economic and cul- 
tural inequality between the workers and the peasants are gradually 
vanishing with the evolution of the socialist society into communist 
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society. The basis for bringing up the living conditions of the pea- 
santry to that of the working class is provided by the rapid growth 
of the productive forces in the village, by technical progress and, in 
particular, by the comprehensive mechanization of production and 
the general advancement of the economic and cultural standards of 
the rural population. 


With their economic progress the collective farms are gradually 
bringing up the productivity of labour and their profit potential to 
the level attained by the state enterprises. The nature of farm 
labour is steadily approaching that of industrial labour and becom- 
ing a variety of it. 


Co-operation is being broadened at the same time among the 
collective farms, the number of joint undertakings of collective 
farms and of state-and-collective farm enterprises, such as electric 
power plants, construction offices, enterprises for primary process- 
ing of raw materials, etc., is growing steadily. Consequently col- 
lective farm economy is gradually drawing closer to state property, 
the property of all the people. 


The incomes of the collective farms are growing steadily, and 
that enables them to allocate increasing amounts of produce for 
consumption by the peasantry. It becomes senseless for the pea- 
sants to cultivate their personal allotments and to keep livestock in 
the households. It will become a disadvantage to maintain a subsi- 
diary household if all the products can be received from the collec- 
tive farm. 


Gradually the collective farms will adopt the system of payment 
and methods of organisation of labour similar to those employed in 
the state enterprises. 


All this will tend to lessen the economic distinction between 
state enterprises and collective farms, and between the workers and 
collective farmers. 


Growing prosperity enables the collective farms to broaden the 
construction of houses with modern conveniences in the villages, to 
open increasing numbers of various services, boarding schools, clubs. 
hospitals, sport stadiums and holiday homes. Social insurance and 
the pension system are being extended to the villages. At the same 
time the cultural level of the rural population is being raised to that 
of the urban population. 
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The village is gradually coming up level with the city in all 
social conditions of production and life. The decisive part is played 
in this process by the comparatively faster rate of growth of the 
productivity of farm labour and of the collective farmers’ incomes. 
The Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, ap- 
proved by its 22nd Congress, defines also the relationship in the 
dynamics of economy and incomes of the working people of town 
and country for the coming two decades. 


In 10 years In 20 years 
Growth of labour productivity 
In industry by 100 per cent 350 per cent 
In agriculture 150 ” 400-500 ” 
Real incomes 
Wage and salary earners by 100 per cent 200-250 per cent 
Peasants more than 100 more than 300 
per cent per cent 


This will subsequently furnish the basis for full socio-economic, 
cultural and other equalities of the working class and the peasan- 
try. and the transition to a classless society will have been completed. 


Referring to the elimination of distinctions between classes 
N. S. Khrushchov emphasized: “It stands to reason that this ıs a gra- 
dual and long process. The class distinctions will not be removed 
to the last until a full communist society is built. 


“Hand in hand with this process, and indivisibly linked with 
it. there will emerge communist equality, that is complete social 
equality of people implying identical rclations to the means of pro- 
duction. complete equality in distribution and harmony of indivi- 
dual and society on the basis of an organic blending of personal and 
public interests. Classless communist society will thus constitute the 
highest form of organization of the human community.” 

VIII 
With the victory of communism mental 
and physical labour will merge organically in 
the production activity of people. The intelli- 
gentsia will no longer be a distinct social 
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stratum. Workers by hand will have rsen in 
cultural and technological standards to the 
level of workers by brain. 


(CPSU Programme) 


Communism will also do away with social distinctions between 
workers of manual and mental labour. The basis for this is furnish- 
ed primarily by modern technical progress, 


Comprehensive mechanisation and automation, chemical 
technology electronics and cybernetics—all that is radically chang- 
ing the nature of labour. In man’s production activity physical 
functions are gradually diminishing while mental functions are 
increasing, mechanical repetition of movements is gradually ceding 
place to creative elements of labour. Production is developing to 
an increasing degree into the application of science. Physical 
labour is being combined to a constantly greater degree with mental 
labour. The cultural and technical level of the workers is being 
raised to the level of people engaged in mental Icbour. A higher 
level of general education is also required to satisfy the growing 
spiritual requirements of the people and the Soviet society is 
moving precisely in this direction. 


The Programme of the CPSU provides for transition in the 
current decade,from universal eight-year schooling to eleven-vear 
polytechnical education for all children of school age. In the 
decade to follow a complete secondary education will be given to 
the entire population and those who desire to continue their studies 
will have the opportunity for a higher and specialised secondary 
education. When the workweek is reduced from 36-41 to 30-35 
hours, and to a still smaller number of hours later. all the people 
of the USSR will have new possibilities for cultural activities and 
for a higher education. Each one will be able to combine work 
in production with mental occupations and social activities. All 
levels of education are accessible in the USSR to all the people. 
because there are no restrictions whatever based on social stand- 
ing or property. There are no exclusive schools for children 
belonging to privileged classes. All the people have equal oppor- 
tunities. 

As time goes on increasing numbers of people will be receiving 
a special education. The Soviet Union already has more than 
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twenty million workers employed in mental labour. That is 20 per 
cent of all those occupied in the national economy. Experience 
and estimates indicate that when automation is completed, the 
proportion of engineers or technicians employed in industry will 
be one or two for every two workers. 

With the change in the character of labour and reduction of 
the working day social distinctions between workers of mental and 
physical labour will eventually disappear altogether. The two 
forms of human endeavour will blend organically. The intelli- 
gentsia will cease to exist as a special social stratum. Complete 
cultural equality of all the members of society will be achieved. 


IX 


As the living standard of the entire popu- 
lation rises, low income levels will approach 
the higher, and the disparity between the 
incomes of peasants and workers, low-paid 
and high-paid personnel and of the popu- 
lations of different parts of the country, will 


gradually shrink. 
(CPSU Programme) 


It has already been mentioned here that the socialist prin- 
ciple of payment according to work is in operation in the USSR; 
this means that each works according to his ability and is paid 
according to the quality and quantity of the work performed. It 
follows that workers with different skill and different productivity 
have unequal incomes. There is still the inequality between 
specific groups of workers and their families in the economic res- 
pect. Communism will also do away with this inequality; work- 
ing according to his or her ability each will be receiving according 
to need. 


The transition to the communist principle of distribution of 
material and cultural benefits will be a gradual process and the 
ground for it is already being prepared today. In the first place 
incomes of workers with different skill will draw closer; Soviet 
industry has already completed the transition to a new scale of 
Payments, In the past, payment for labour in industry was based 
in the main on an eight-category system. The rates paid to 
workers with the highest category of skill being three-four times 
greater than those paid to the lowest category. Under the sixth 
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category system which is prevalent today, the highest rate is 
approximately doubly greater than the lowest rate of payment. It 
is planned to introduce a four-category system with still smaller 
differentiation in payment. 

Furthermore, low-paid brackets of wage and salary earners 
received 50 per cent pay increases in the last few years 


As provided for in the Programme of the CPSU, in the cur- 
rent decade wages and salaries of the lower brackets will be trebled. 
The USSR will then no longer have any low-paid brackets. For 
the first time in world history there will no longer be any economi- 
cally insecure people. 

With the differences in skill and productivity of labour 
diminish in town and country, in central and remote districts, the 
differentiation in payment to workers of different trades and in 
different enterprises, and the standard of living of different groups 
of the population will gradually disappear. 


Lastly, a most important role in this development will be play- 
ed by the services financed from the public consumption funds 
(free education, free medical assistance, pensions, benefits, etc.), 
which are available to all citizens of the USSR on an equal basis. 
Free services and benefits provided at the expenses of these funds 
and direct moneary payments increase the real incomes of all the 
families. Furthermore, low-income families with many children and 
incapacitated people receive more from the public funds with the 
result that the difference in incomes is lessened. Requirements of 
the Soviet people are covered to a considerable degree at the ex- 
pense of the public funds. Twenty two million pensioners are paid 
their pensions from the funds of the state or public organizations: 
four million students of the higher, secondary and specialised 
secondary schools are paid state stipends and accommodated in 
dormitories, more than 600,000 students of the boarding schools 
are maintained in the main at state expense; more than 7 million 
workers, collective farmers and salary earners, as well as their child- 
ren, are accommodated every year in sanatoria, holiday homes, or 
summer camps at the expense of the social insurance fund and of 
the collective farms. Special allowances are paid to about seven 
million mothers. 

The importance of the public funds is growing rapidly in the 
Soviet Union, because they constitute a means which leads directly 
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to communist distribution according to need. These funds have 
reached 26,400 million rubles in 1961, amounting to about 25 per 
cent of the total public consumption funds. As provided for in the 
Programme of the CPSU, the public funds are due to increase 10-11 
times over in the coming twenty years, which means that they will 
rise to 255,000-265,000 million rubles. That will be a per capita 
increase of 700 per cent. Approximately 50 per cent of the real 
incomes of the population will be made up of receipts from this 
fund. Distribution of the rapidly growing public funds according 
to the needs of families will tend to bridge the gulf between the 
real incomes of all members of societv. 


X 


The remnants of the unequal position of 
women n domestic hfe must be totally eli- 
nunated. Social and living conditions must be 
provided to enable women to combine happy 
motherhood with increasingly active and 
creative participation ın social labour and 
social activities, and in scientific and artistic 
pursuits. 

(CPSU Programme) 


Socialism has secured to women great rights and opportunities. 
But there is still a major problem to be solved, that of reducing to 
a minimum the petty household duties, of relieving all the women 
of this burdensome drudgery. The ways towards it have been de- 
fined: in the first place it is necessary to expand as far as possible 
the public catering services, to reduce the cost of the meals and to 
improve the quality of the food. Paramount attention is devoted in 
the Soviet Union to these services. It is planned to treble the hand- 
ling capacity of these services within ten years and to increase It 
approximately thirteen times over in twenty years. It is proposed 
to reduce in the next few sears prices in the public .atering estab- 
lishments to a degree which would make it a di.ads antage to pre- 
Pare meals at home. Within ten-fifteen years the public catering 
services will acquire a predominant place, relieving the women of 
a considerable share of her household work. 


Steps have been taken at the same time to bring about a 
Sharp increase in the output of improved electric machines and 
gadgets for household usage, for use in the kitchen, in cleaning 
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the apartment, etc. And to raise the output of semi-fabricated and 
ready-made foods. 


The Soviet Union has an extensive system of child institu- 
tions which make it easier for the woman to work, study and 
take part in social activities. It is now proposed to improve this 
system, to increase the number of places in nurseries, kinder- 
gartens, boarding schools, sanatoria, summer camps and other 
child institutions. In accordance with the Programme of the CPSU, 
the network of child institutions will be extended in the coming 
two decades so as to enable every Sovict family, which may so de- 
sire, to place its children to these institutions where they will be 
maintained free of charge. State expenditures on child institutions 
will be increased tenfold, which will make it possible in 1980 to 
maintain at least 75-80 per cent of all the children at the expense 
of society. 


Lastly, in order to enable women to combine happy mother- 
hood with creative work, mothers will be accorded still greater 
privileges. It is planned to increase the duration of maternity leave 
(which now approximates four months) to transfer women to 
lighter occupation without any cuts in their pay, etc. 


XI 


An abundance of material and cultural 
benefits for the whole population will be 
attained ın the course of the second decade, 
and maternal prerequisites will be created for 
the transition in the period to follow to the 
communist principle of distribution accord- 
ing to need. 


(CPSU Programme) 


Full economic and general equality of the Soviet people will be 
achieved when each will be receiving everything according to need. 
according to his individual requirements and taste. This principle 
of distribution will go into operation under full communism when 
the productive forces will ensure an abundance of material and 
cultural benefits and labour will become a prime necessity, the 
same as food, rest, sleep, etc., to all members of society. These 
conditions for the transition to communism are already being pre- 
pared in the Soviet Union. In ten years the entire population will 
enjoy an abundance of everything. There will no longer be any 
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materially insecure groups. Planned scientific estimates indicate 
that many articles of consumption will be available in abundance 
in five-ten years, and an abundance of everything will be achieved 
in twenty years when industrial output will grow by at least 500 
per cent, agricultural production—by 250 per cent, the national 
income by approximately 400 per cent. and real per capita incomes 
by about 250 per cent. 


How well the population will be provided with everything it 
may need can be judged by the following figures. Daily per capita 
production averages will be as follows: 400 grammes of meat and 
fish (including 350 grammes of meat), more than 1.5 litres of milk 
and dairy products (translated into terms of milk), half a kilo- 
gramme of vegetables and similar amount of fruit. 


Per capita annual averages will be assured in the following 
amounts: various textiles—75 sq. metres,—leather shoes— 3, 5 pairs. 
Every family will be provided with a well furnished flat with all 
conveniences. The working day will be less than six hours, with 
two free days a week, and the duration of annual vacations will be 
at least one month. 


Naturally, the mentioned level of consumption for specific 
articles will not be a standard for all members of society. There 
will be departures from these averages depending upon individual 
tastes and requirements. Average figures indicate that after bring- 
ing up the productive forces to the required level the Soviet Union 
will set an example of really complete and all-embracing satisfaction 
of the growing requirements of the pcople. 


Differentiations in payment for labour, which is an important 
incentive today, will remain in existence in the two decades, but 
communist distribution of material and cultural benefits according 
to need, irrespective of the work performed, will gradually acquite 
greater prevalence. The sphere of unpaid distribution according 
to need will be vastly expanded. Children will be maintained in 
child institutions free of charge. All the incapacitated and aged 
People will receive their full maintenance at the expense of society 


The population will be exempted from the payment of housing rent 
and of charges for municipal and some other services, and alo trom 
the payment of transport fares. Accommodation in holiday homes, 
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ho da hotels and tourist centres w Il also be available in the main 
fiee of chage The transition will begin to the provision of free 
meals to Wotae som the factories and institutions. and to col ect ve 
Larmets at woth — In addition to tree educat on and medical service 
the Soviet people will rece ve treatment in sanatoria also free of 
Change AL uatw l reduce to a min mum differences ın tne 
hv g standa d ot d ferent tamiles. 


We thus see that communit equality rests upon a real and 
sound foandaron Tre Soviet peoole are adsanvirg towards it 
a ved with a clear cat plan and oimolementing concrete well- 
a vundet measa es Not erris prom ses, not declarations and 
ta s adouta “weltare state.” bat real mater.al guarantees will assute 
attan e egga TY to eS recrie 


Waen the USSR woo cave bat oommorbom, ai tre materia 
acd Couture bent wot be dor puted tarouan the public fund 
tee ot na ye und tatw l meat tal eguanty of all members in the 

eg ee Ot satstactem of ther requirements Taat will complete 
re tars em to tal and Ja ceund secu. equa ty of peope 


“Loger communom ad peooie w.l have egual status m 
so ety, Wal stand an tne weve reat on to fe means of production, 
wal eroy equal erd ers of wors and dacricuuon asd wil 
Bove. DEO ELi T re T magement of tanig afurs.” 


los wo domste a orev sod ef ine Programme of rhe CPSU 
w i teem De carted nfo practice 


